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“HURRAY FOR WHICH BOOKS?” 


A Comparison of Juvenile Book Reviews 
by Rosemary Glenn 


With over 1,500 juvenile books coming out each year, the volume of publish- 
ing devoted solely to children is apparent. The tremendous importance of 
carefully spent dollars and cents within limited book budgets is inescapable. 
What is the role of the children’s librarian in this cross-fire? 


Book by book, it is to bring to children those books which have been so 
superbly described by Paul Hazard in his Books, Children and Men: 

‘.. Books that remain faithful to the very essence of art; . . . that offer to 
children an intuitive and direct way of knowledge, a simple beauty capable 
of being perceived immediately, arousing in their souls a vibration which 
will-endure all their lives. 

“. . . Books that provide them with . . . enchanting pictures that bring 
release and joy; . . . books that enable them to share in great human emo- 
tions; . . . and finally, books that contain a profound morality, . . . that set 
in action truths worthy of lasting forever, and of inspiring one’s whole inner 
life with their own faith in truth and justice.” 

The final desired result is, of course, a whole collection of such books. And, 
day of days, of only such books. 

In the meantime, we are forced upon the mercies of the various reviewing 
publications or agencies. Prosaic though they are, they have a tremendous influ- 
ence on book buying, especially in situations where a librarian does not have 
an opportunity to read and review titles before they are purchased. Knowing 
the background, policy, and perhaps the bias of the main reviewers of children’s 
books helps to use them more to our advantage. 

During 1960, over 1,700 children’s books were published in the United States. 
For the same year, a rough count was made of reviews published by Booklist, 
Horn Book, Junior. Libraries, Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, 
Virginia Kirkus’ Service, and the Association of Children’s Librarians of North- 
ern California (ACL) . These data furnish a comparison of the total number of 
juvenile books reviewed by each and how many titles each recommended or 
rejected. 

Horn Book reviewed and recommended 442 children’s books plus 60 titles 
for young adults. Booklist reviewed and recommended 631 juvenile titles, select- 
ing 165 of these for purchase by small libraries. In addition, 584 titles were 
recommended for young adults from both juvenile and adult books. The Bulle- 
tin of the Center for Children’s Books (BCCB) reviewed 835 juvenile titles. 
They recommended 315, rejected 107, leaving 244 in “Additional,” 157 in 
“Marginal,” and 12 in “Special” categories. No books were starred. 

Virginia Kirkus’ Service reviewed 1,017 children’s books. Of these, five 


Miss Glenn is Director of Werk with Children and Young People, Santa Rosa Public Library. This article is 
a condensed version ef her contribution to a panel discussion on ‘“‘Hurray for Which Books,” a workshop 
of the Association of Children’s Librarians of Northern California. 
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books were double-starred, 274 were starred, 419 were recommended, 236 were 
unenthusiastically recommended, and only 59 were not recommended. An 
additional 151 titles were reviewed for young adults. Junior Libraries reviewed 
1,443 books, of which 42 were double-starred, 226 were starred, and 636 were 
recommended. Unenthusiastic commendation was accorded 368 titles, with the 
oft-repeated, “Buy where needed.” Out of the total 1,443 reviews, only 168 
books were not recommended. Three were specifically designated “Read before 
buying.” The Book Advisory Committee printed a difference of opinion on 56 
titles. 

At ACL meetings, 699 of the books reviewed rated reviews in print. Ten titles 
were rated First Purchase Star, 94 rated First Purchase,284 were Recommended, 
and 211 were Second Purchase. Rejected in printed reviews were 36, but many 
more were dismissed in written reviews before the monthly discussion meetings. 
Many differences of opinion were registered in the discussions, 21 of them find- 
ing their way into print. 

To check the reviewing policies and the roster of who is doing the reviewing 
for each of the publications, letters were written to Booklist and Virginia 
Kirkus’ Service, and a telephone call was made to the juvenile editor of BCCB. 
The most cordial and cooperative assistance resulted. For Horn Book, articles 
by Bertha Mahony Miller were researched. All magazines were checked for 
printed reviewing policies. 

Barbara Joyce Duree and Helen Kinsey, of Booklist staff, wrote “Booklist 
considers virtually all juvenile books published in a given year . . . only those 
recommended for library purchase are reviewed. There are 21 school and 
children’s librarians who assist the children’s reviewer . . . Likewise, the young 
people’s reviewer has 14 consultants who are engaged in book selection in high 
schools and established young adult departments. These cooperating librarians 
are carefully chosen and serve over a period of years. Final selection and annota- 
tion of the books are done by the Booklist staff.” 

Horn Book was first published in Boston, in 1924, in connection with The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls. Having worked closely from 1916 with outstand- 
ing supervisors of children’s work in large systems to prepare Recommended 
Purchase Lists, Mrs. Bertha Mahony Miller added articles and columns by 
eminent authors and illustrators, including Ann Carroll Moore and Margaret 
Scoggin. Horn Book is the recognized “literary” magazine of children’s litera- 
ture, written for the book-lover and prospective book buyer. Probably more 
than any other periodical it has inspired recognition of fine children’s books 
as a contribution to world literature worthy of merit in its own right. Reviews 
are signed by the five juvenile editors. 

More fiction than non-fiction has traditionally been the rule, and the highly 
selective policy may be attributed to the fact that Mr. Miller provided financial 
backing for his wife’s project. Since his death, Horn Book has had to pay its 
own way, which may explain the recent addition of the column, “Of Special 
Interest to School and Public Libraries.” It also indicates pressures from sub- 
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scribers. 

A letter from Virginia Kirkus indicates that her service “started in January 
of 1933 and was designed for booksellers only. Before the end of the first year 
Mr. Wheeler of Enoch Pratt raised the question of its availability for libraries. 
... This we agreed to, . . . and they are now the tail that wags the dog, vastly 
outnumbering bookseller subscribers. The policy on juveniles has been to 
review virtually the complete juvenile lists of all the major publishers . . . in 
galley proof, six to eight weeks in advance of publication.” One staff member 
devotes her entire time to reviewing juvenile books, Miss Kirkus sometimes 
assisting or employing an outside reader for a specialized field. Decision to star, 
double-star, or indicate “Omit” on the checklist is made by the staff reviewer 
and Miss Kirkus jointly. 

Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books has been published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School since 1947. Books are read, reviews 
written, and recommended ratings are assigned by Mrs. Zena Bailey, the editor. 
A committee of one high school librarian, one elementary school librarian, one 
teacher, two supervisors of children‘s work in public libraries, a director of a 
nursery school, and the teacher of children’s literature at the University of 
Chicago meet weekly to discuss the books. They review with purchasing school 
and public librarians in mind, and feel strongly that the subscriber is entitled 
to know why a book is not recommended. Originally BCCB had hoped to 
review all juvenile titles, but volume has forced selectivity. 


Junior Libraries, a part of Library Journal, began in 1954 with the aim of 
reviewing “all new books for children and young people likely to be of interest 
to librarians or parents. Appraising is done by practicing librarians selected 
for their special knowledge of the types of books they evaluate.” A rotating 
Advisory Committee of four to six East Coast librarians review starred books 
and offer supplementary or differing opinions. 

Certainly none of these reviewing media are “Bibles.” We might quarrel with 
any of them over the rating of an individual title, but for the most part we can 
generalize as follows: 

Booklist is, by far, the most reliable for school and public library selection 
purposes. Its opinions are those of working specialists in children’s literature 
all over the country, and it selects out of the total juvenile crop those appro- 
priate for addition to a balanced book collection. 

The high standards of Horn Book eliminate all dross. It emphasizes fiction 
more than non-fiction, and would have us off in the realms of fantasy perhaps 
more often than we would wish. The reviews have such a literary style of 
their own that it is sometimes hard to distinguish the most outstanding books 
because all are reviewed so enthusiastically. 

Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books is school oriented, reviewing 
books in the light of curriculum uses and enrichment reading. Keep in mind 
that one person rates all books, the committee discussion being supplement- 
ary. 





Junior Libraries suffers from trying to be all things to all men. They print 
too many indecisive reviews of marginal books, which encourages the lax 
policy of permissive buying “where needed.” 

The pre-publication prose style of Virginia Kirkus’ Service is all too often 
more exciting than the book itself, but remember that this service was set 
up for booksellers. Again, books are reviewed by one person. 

According to ALA’s Standards for School Library Programs, the annua} 
budget for additions to the school library should supply at least one new book 
for each child enrolled. For a public library system, ALA recommends that 
“400-500 children’s titles, and approximately 250 new young adult titles selected 
as of interest to young adults” be added annually. Just picking 500 titles from 
all the 1960 reviews would require careful winnowing. And many libraries 
have book budgets which afford far less than these recommended, including 
replacements and added copies. 

A child can read only so many books. When you come right down to it, it is 
not books we should be promoting but the magic inside of them, the thrill of 
an unexplored horizon, the warmth of an unexpected hearth. If we condone 
and provide books full of pedestrian ideas that fall short of highest aesthetic 
and spiritual standards, we may be guilty of successfully encouraging a child 
to read, without introducing him to those characters who inspire him with the 
idea that while he is dreaming, he should dream a Big Dream. 
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BOOKS TO LEAVE AROUND 


by Lois Fetterman 


In a recent article in The Saturday Review, Harold Taylor, former president 
of Sarah Lawrence College, charges that with all the assigned reading being 
required of our young people they have little opportunity to discover what it 
means to read a book uncorrupted by educational purposes. Like George Saint- 
bury, says Dr. Taylor, we should remember that the best way to interest the 
young in good literature is “to leave books around.” 


Writing out of his experience with youth at the college level, the author 
speaks of a more advanced and select group than those the school or young 
adult librarian meets in the daily practice of his profession. To be fair, we 
must agree that often young people seem to have little time in the rush of 
homework and fact accumulation for the books we have so convenienily left 
around. With Dr. Taylor, we would hope that, without the threat of a book 
report hanging over their heads, our young people would find time for books 


that fire the imagination, engage their sympathies, and develop their sympa- 
thies. 


The young people we know are happy to encounter ideas, ready to question 
an author’s thesis, and capable of recognizing and being moved by human 
experience. Let us take a look at some of the books for young people—books 
of enough vitalitiy to be included among those we “leave around” to be picked 
up and read. 

One book which deserves the attention of young people is The Two Cul- 
tures and the Scientific Revolution by C. P. Snow. Although this is a discussion 
of the gulf that lies between men of science and the rest of us—especially those 
of the literary or intellectual world—the author's thesis is not beyond the under- 
standing of the high school student with a good knowledge of science. In fact, 
the physics student may be more ready to grasp the author’s meaning than his 
elders who may be less aware of the extent to which the world will be hurtled 
forward by technological progress in the next decade. A young person with 
some knowledge of what is stirring in the world today would be challenged 


by the cogent argument for a proper understanding of the present scientific 
revolution. 


Among other “idea books” which a young person would find exhilarating 
reading are Vance Packard’s Status Seekers and The Waste Makers. Exposed 
to either, a young reader would be fortified for some sprightly discussion of 
values and attitudes he sees commonly accepted all about him. 


A good contrast to Packard’s books might be Nectar in a Sieve by Kamala 


Lois Fetterman is head of the Order Dept., Los Angeles City Schools. This article is a paper presented last 
March at the Institute on Building Book Collections, sponsored by USC School of Library Science. 
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Taylor. This beautifully written novel of an Indian farm family struggling to 
stay alive through the recurring disasters of flood and drought might make a 
comfortable teen-ager aware of the present inequities that must somehow be 
resolved. 

Animal Farm by George Orwell could also set ideas churning. While easily 
read as pure story, it requires some looking between the lines, and provides 
pleasure in the discovery of its implications. 

Lives of people who have been seized by an idea have a fascination for young 
people in search of heroes. One evidence is the continued interest in the story 
of Albert Schweitzer, biographies written for varying ages of readers and from 
varying points of view. Young people recognize goodness and are moved by its 
selflessness and its rarity. In Najmah Najafi’s Reveille for a Persian Village, the 
young Persian author leaves her pleasant middle class home to undertake a 
one-woman project of village rehabilitation in a remote area of Iran. 

Being heroic can be pretty dull as well as pretty grim business with nothing 
in the way of glamorous setting or the romance of far places. Just the belief 
in an unpopular idea requires heroism in any age and on any scale, as all young 
people have occasion to learn. Galileo by Levinger provides an example of how 
dangerous a firmly held unpopular idea may be. Although simple enough to 
be read by the junior high age, the book makes its point with unfailing clarity. 

Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage presents a whole collection of unpopular 
positions held firmly. In a world where the word “politics” tends to have con- 
notations of corruption and shady tactics, it is good to know men who have 
staked their political future on unpopular beliefs. 


When we feel inclined to despair of young people who seem too frivolous to 
tackle the problems we fumble with, perhaps we need to stop and consider 
the large number who each year discover Anne Frank’s Diary of a Young Girl 
and are moved by the spirit of one who could say, “. . . in spite of everything, 
I still believe that people are really good at heart.” 


War stories are still read by youths looking for heroic adventure. What to 
adults are yesterday’s headlines is history to teen-agers. Gallico’s Snow Goose, 
with its gallant little ships evacuating men from Dunkirk, and Howarth’s We 
Die Alone, a remarkable tale of Norwegian resistance to the Nazis, are as stir- 
ring now as were the actual events nearly twenty years ago. 


The new frontier of space has captured the imagination of young people 
interested in the point of view of scientist, engineer, astronaut, and—in science 
fiction—the creatures who inhabit that vast area. This, however, is not the only 
area in which the adventurous life may be lived. Adventure is an attitude of 
the mind, and Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the Dozen is an example of a very un- 
humdrum family who lived adventurously right on home base. Betty Lussier, 
disenchanted with a life of cocktail parties and Dior dresses, gave them up 
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.o try, in Amid My Alien Corn, an experiment in farming in Spanish Morocco. 
Here is an adventure into a different culture, a new venture in human relations, 
ind a determined examination of personal goals. For an example of the adven- 
urous life on a large scale, we may turn to either Bocca or Wibberley for the 
story of Winston Churchill and find enough vigorous living to equal several 
wdinary lives. 

Marjorie Braymer’s Walls of Windy Troy provides adventure of another sort, 
ihe exploration of another age through archaeology. Schlieman’s life, until he 
set out to uncover the site of Troy, was no dull affair in itself. This field of 
archaeological exploration has been opened up to young readers by such engag- 
ing books as Ceram’s Gods, Graves and Scholars and Mary Chubb’s Nefertiti 
Lived Here. 

The testing of a scientific theory proved to be high adventure as recorded by 
Thor Heyerdahl in Kon-Tiki. And for adventure with the added fillip of 
romance, there is the Freedmans’ Mrs. Mike. Once girls have come as far as 
Mrs. Mike, they may well feel they have graduated from the thin fare of the 
transitional teen-age romance. 

Each of us arriving on the scene in his own time is reassured by discovering 
life that went on before our arrival—a life of which we are still a part. For a 
young girl, Rose Wilder Lane’s Let the Hurricane Roar gives a sense of this 
background. The hardihood displayed in the lives of the young couple on a 
pioneer homestead is in the spirit of our American Heritage. Something of the 
clash of ideas inherent in our background is introduced in Elizabeth Speare’s 
Witch of Blackbird Pond, in which a young girl from the more tolerant atmos- 
phere of Barbados becomes involved in a New England witch hunt. Jesse 
Stuart’s The Thread That Runs So True presents a not-so-distant past, with 
values that seem somewhat lacking in our push-button age. 

One of the pleasures of reading is identification with the characters. Some 
books for young people are honest and skillful enough in characterization to 
make such revelation possible. Winter Wheat by Mildred Walker offers the 
older teen-age girl an opportunity to watch a young girl of ordinary circum- 
stances questioning the humdrum life of her parents, trying out her romantic 
conception of love, and growing—not unpainfully—into a mature woman. Dan 
Wickenden, in Walk Like a Mortal, explores the same maturing process of a 
boy who, in the unsettling circumstances of a broken home, comes to regard 
his parents as human beings struggling with the business of living. 


Adolescence is a painful state which must somehow be lived through. Too 
many shoddy books have been written to help the teen-ager understand what, 
after all, should be only a transitional stage of human affairs. In the belief that 
humor makes all stages of life bearable, we offer Leonard Ross’s Education of 
Hyman Kaplan. Here the eager immigrant as a night school student, with 
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wonderfully misplaced _ persistence, 
the long-suffering teacher. 
What young person has not seen 
similar classroom dramas with slight 
changes of character or setting? 

In their search for this necessary 
ingredient of humor, we hope that 
young people will discover E. B. 
White. It is something of a step from 
the humor of the TV gag to the 
humor that is the beginning of wis- 
dom, the recognition of the pompous 
and the phony. In writing of humor 
White says, “It plays close to the big 
hot fire of Truth and sometimes the 
reader feels the heat.” 

For the young, no doubt, White’s 
essays will require some growing into, 
or up to, but we would hope that the 
teen-ager will one day come to recog- 
nize and to want “the second tree 
from the corner, just as it stands.” 
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*G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
*COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
THE JOHN DAY CO. 
ABELARD-SCHUMAN, LIMITED 
*THE PLATT & MINK CO., INC. 


Representatives: 
MYRON ZAVACK — Northern California 
HAROLD GUTTORMSEN — Southern California 





RECENT TRENDS IN BOOK-BUYING 


by Chase Dane 


The most talked of recent development in book selection has been called the 
‘Get-’em-all” theory of book buying. This theory is not entirely new. For years 
ibraries have placed standing orders with many publishers. By doing so they 
iave been able to get early, often at a reduced price, books they would surely 
buy anyway. Some publishers permit the placing of standing orders in specific 
categories. In this way a library may receive in advance, without placing an 
order, all the psychology books, say, that a publisher issues. Other works from 
the same publisher would have to be ordered in the usual way. 

There are advantages to the standing order, which many publishers fill 
first. Thus a library noted for its special collection in psychology would receive 
these new books before other libraries learned of their existence. The standing 
order also saves work for the book selector. He need not scan that publisher’s 
catalogs for announcements of new books on psychology. He need not make an 
order card. If a book proves to be a “sleeper,” and the first printing is suddenly 
sold out, he need not write to trace why his order has not been filled. 


Bloc-buying is a recent development, an extension of the standing order 
method, the library placing with a general publisher an order for all books 
issued by him. This results in the receipt of more books, and naturally there 
is a bigger difference in quality. As a means of selection, bloc-buying is best 
suited to the large library, which can afford to “get-’em-all’”, determining later 
which items to order in multiple copies. Selection and rejection are the heads 
and tails of the coin we flip when we look at new books or when we consider 
with which publisher to bloc-buy or place a standing order. The growing num- 
ber of titles published each year presents us with more choices and the need 
to make more careful decisions. The problem of wise choice has become com- 
plex and difficult. 

Because there are’ more books to consider, there is a greater time lag between 
the date of publication and the appearance of a review in some periodical. Some 
books will never be reviewed. True, some of these books are not worth review- 
ing, but it would be foolhardy to assume that all books worth reviewing actu- 
ally get reviewed. Some years ago when ALA Bulletin issued its annual selec- 
tion of the fifty outstanding books of the year, they wished to cite the issue of 
Booklist in which each of the fifty books had been originally reviewed. There 
was considerable embarrassment when it was discovered that several of the 
books had never been mentioned in Booklist. 


The contract plan of buying assumes several things about book reviewing: 


that the reviews will not appear in time to help the library which must order 
in multiple copies to meet the demand which the reviews will help to create; 


Chase Dane is Supervisor, Santa Monica Unified School District Libraries. He is also Associate Editor of The 
Bulletin. This article is based on a paper presented at the Institute on Building Book Collections, sponsored 
by USC School of Library Science. 
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that many books will not be reviewed at all; and that most reviews are unsatis- 
factory, or at any rate not as satisfactory as reviews by the library staff. By and 
large, these are safe assumptions. From experience we know that reviews are 
often slow to appear, especially reviews of technical and spcialized books. We 
know that only twenty-five percent of all books published in the United States 
are reviewed in periodicals with a national circulation, We know that many 
reviews are unsatisfactory from the point of view of the librarian. 


But the contract plan makes another assumption, which may not be true 
except in very large libraries. It assumes that the library staff will have time 
to review all the books received on contract before determining upon the order 
for multiple copies. Many libraries do not have enough librarians to do the 
work which simply has to be done, much less to take on extra duties. If they 
attempted to take on the job of reviewing large numbers of books, there would 
be little time left for anything else. 


The standing order, bloc-buying, and the contract plan are methods highly 
satisfactory to the publisher involved and to the large library which exercises 
careful choice of publisher and has a staff adequate to the need of examining 
the books carefully after their arrival. 


For the smaller library on limited budget, these methods may not be so satis- 
factory. Because reviews of new books are often late or unsatisfactory, these 
libraries prefer to base their choice on actual examination of new books. A 
method of accomplishing this purpose which is steadily growing in popularity 
is the sending of a display of new books from one library to another, Two of 


the best known examples of this approach are “Books on Exhibit” and “Com- 
bined Book Exhibit.” Both of these exhibits give the library staff a chance to 
examine new books at first hand. Seeing and reading a book is better than 
merely reading a review of it. 

There are, however, disadvantages. The exhibits can often be scheduled for 
only one or two weeks. This does not give much time for examination of the 
large number of books, frequently a year’s output. Recently “Books on Ex- 
hibit’ has been divided into two separate displays, one for elementary and 
junior high schools (600 titles) and one for young adults (400 titles). To 
examine a thousand books in a few weeks is a big job; to examine them care- 
fully with a small staff is impossible. 

The forty-odd publishers represented in these two exhibits are but a fraction 
of the 800 active in the United States at the present time. While “Books on 
Exhibit” includes the products of many of the major publishers, certainly not 
all of those which issue worthwhile children’s books are represented. Many 
small publishers, such as Parnassus Press, publish only a few books a year, all 
of outstanding quality, but are not included in the exhibit. If, then, a library 
bases its selection on this one exhibit, as many libraries do, it will never see 
some of the finest books published during the year. However, for the library 
which believes that a first hand knowledge of books is a better basis for selec- 
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ion than reviews, the exhibits are valuable. This method of selection is steadily 
rowing, and has been most helpful to small libraries, which could never afford 

» use bloc-buying. 

An added advantage to the use of traveling exhibits is the opportunity to 
ive patrons as well as librarians an opportunity to see new books. District 
ibrarians and library supervisors frequently use the exhibits for compiling 
ists of recommended books for purchase by elementary schools. Teachers have 
iad a chance to examine the books, and perhaps to experiment with them in 
he classroom. They know which ones will aid them in their work. 

Publishers have recently become more interested in the bringing of books 
o the library for the purpose of selling directly rather than through a jobber. 
(he increase in the number of books published has made the work of the 
jobber more complicated. It requires a great deal of capital to keep the increas- 
ingly large stock necessary to fill orders promptly. Customer dissatisfaction with 
delayed orders has prompted more and more publishers to encourage direct 
sale and to employ added salesmen to urge the advantage of eliminating the 
jobber, obtaining the book without delay and at a larger discount than is avail- 
able through a middleman. 

To encourage direct sales many publishers send out small displays of new 
books for the librarian to examine before buying. Not so many publishers as are 
represented in “Combined Book Exhibit” can be seen, but it is not necessary to 
see so many books at once. If the library has an arrangement with five or six 
publishers, the arrival of new books can be spread out over the year more 
evenly, eliminating the need for a crash program, and a hasty and perhaps 
careless examination of the books. 

These, then, are a few of the recent trends in book-buying and book selec- 
tion, which are not the same but are closely related. They are all attempts to 
solve basic problems resulting from increased volume of publication, dissatis- 
faction with reviews, and the need for new ways of finding the books which 
will be most helpful to patrons. 

Other solutions, as yet undreamed of, will be tried before librarians find 
the best way to select books. This is good. As book selectors our problem is that 
we have so many choices; so our problems are brought on by our riches, and 
we would not want it any other way. 


MEMBERSHIP PAID YET? 


If you wish to be in the DIRECTORY ISSUE and receive your next 
Bulletin, your dues must be received by your section Membership Chair- 
man by November 30th. 
NORTHERN SECTION SOUTHERN SECTION 

SLAC (R. E. Muller) SLAC (M. Ferguson) 

Box 3231 Westlake 2551 E. Lakewood 

Daly City, California West Covina, California 





HONORS TO 
HOWARD PEASE 


City and school district. combined 
efforts on July 27th in paying tribute 
to Howard Pease, veteran author of 
adventurous tales. In his proclamation 
declaring the date officially HOW- 
ARD PEASE DAY, Palo Alto Mayor 
David Haight cited the author's ser- 
vices to literature and to youth. The 
certificate of appreciation presented 
on behalf of the school children of 
Palo Alto cited also the author’s work 
in defense of FREEDOM TO READ, 
by his spirited opposition to the move- 
ment to establish censorship of book 
selection in schools and public librar- 
ies. 


Attendance was limited to members 
of the public library summer book 
clubs and to the students in the sum- 
mer school literature enrichment 
classes. A packed auditorium of youths 


and their adult sponsors listened eag- 
erly to the personal story of early ad- 
ventures at sea and to amusing details 
of the struggle to become an author. 


Mr. Pease’s new book, Mystery on 
Telegraph Hill, was not off the press 
in time to be available for autographs, 
but many a youngster came with a 
well-worn copy of an earlier book by 
the author. The Jinx Ship, The Tat- 
tooed Man, Thunderbolt House, and 
Heart of Danger were favorites. 

Mr. Pease has been working this 
summer, with Miss Edith Mirrielees of 
Stanford, on a volume of reminiscences 
of early days at Stanford University. 
Meantime copies of his new book 
began to appear in bookstores late in 
September. 


Howard Pease 





SO SORRY, SAYS DORIS GATES 

When Doris Gates says she can’t do 
something, she really can’t. In re- 
sponse to a request for an article for 
this issue of the Bulletin, she replied: 


I am trying to get over poison oak. 


I am trying to entertain a house 
guest. 


I am trying to read proof on two 
readers. 

I am trying to finish a third reader. 

I am trying to prepare a speech to 
give in Connecticut. 

I am trying to finish a story book for 
Viking. 

My house is up for sale—constant 
interruption. 

No possibility of doing an article. 

Very sorry. 

Must go and treat poison oak. 


Itchingly yours, 
Doris Gates. 





MAINTAIN 
YOUR 
STATUS 
WITH THE 
RISING 
GENERATION: 


Ditch your purchasing problems 
: with the 


Nather Gate 
Book Shop 


book-buying service, 
d spend the 


an 
extra time boning up on what-the-world’s-coming-to. 

For information, # 
write 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 





IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest, exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 
SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business 
equipment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt 


delivery and reports. Complete invoice included with every 
shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


PLEASE WRITE US FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG OF PUBLISHERS’ 
LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS JUST COME OFF 
THE PRESS. 


We welcome trial orders from new customers. 


est 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOK SERVICE FOR MODERN LIBRARIES 
ANY BOOK ANY PUBLISHER ANY BINDING 


a 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
4121 El Camino Way 


Palo Alto, California 


The fastest growing jobber in the book industry 


Represented by HARRY WILSON, 1508 N. Highland Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION — PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


‘ellow Librarians: 

May I wish you a happy and suc- 
essful school year. 

Last year your president urged you 
‘0 accept the challenges of the 60’s. 
(here are many. Among the more 
nportant ones librarians must face 
ire the changes being introduced and 
ried in our schools, not the least of 
vhich are the auto instructional de- 
vices. The printed word has been 
and will continue to be our most im- 
portant tool of learning! But, the pres- 
ent technological revolution in in- 
struction will inevitably affect the li- 
brary program, either negatively or 
positively, depending upon the lead- 
ership which librarians give in dem- 
onstrating that the library is the 
place where all educational media 
meet and are used as integrated re- 
sources for teaching and learning. ere ee 


It is time for librarians to take the offensive, and to keep in mind these words 
by J. Lloyd Trump: “Librarians cannot be neutral in the face of change, nor 
does a negative attitude contribute to a constructive approach to the future. 
Librarians should encourage and spearhead the examinaion of new ideas in 


education.” 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
April 14-16, 1962 
CLAREMONT HOTEL 
BERKELEY 


“The Schoo] Library and New Emphases in Education” 
Participate in a stimulating professional week-end at the spacious 
Claremont Hotel. Enjoy the beautiful gardens and wonderful views. Stay 
over and have a happy vacation week in the Bay Area. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE AT SANTA BARBARA 
by Ellanora Kramer 


Operating under a grant of $1800, 
the School Library Development Pro- 
ject in California took a first step last 
summer toward its plan for imple- 
menting of the national standards for 
school libraries in this state. The steer- 
ing committee of fourteen met for a 
three-day leadership conference in 
Santa Barbara during August to de- 
vise a long-range plan of action for 
California and to promote understand- 
ing for the project. 

As a consultant for this first meet- 
ing, Mary Frances Kennon, National 
Director of the Project, came from 
Chicago to give guidance in formu- 
lating California plans for action dur- 
ing the coming year as well as for the 
long-term plans. Since the financial 
grant from the Project expires next 
June, aid from state and section or- 
ganizations will be needed to carry out 
the long-term plans. 

Starting soon in the Regional areas 
will be a series of promotional meet- 
ings of various kinds to be conducted 
by the chairmen of the areas. Each 
region consists of several counties. 
Within each, librarians and lay groups 
will be working toward revision of 
California school library standards, 
strengthening and emphasizing of 
library recruitment, development of 
research and statistical services 
throughout the state. Publicity regard- 
ing good existing school library pro- 


Mrs. Kramer is librarian of David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach. 
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grams in the state will be encouraged 
and publication of helpful library 
materials will be sought. 

Regional chairmen present at the 


Continued on page 25 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
AT LONG BEACH 


Having become officially an affiliate 
of CASCD (California Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment) last spring, SLAC participated 
in the organization’s annual: confer- 
ence recently in Long Beach. 

The program featured a series of 
clinic groups, each centered around a 
given curricular area and its specific 
problems in school practice. The cen- 
tral conference theme was “Education 


and National Purpose.” In each clinic 
group, a number of consultants were 
gathered as resource people to answer 
questions or to clarify issues by dis- 
cussion from their own experience. 


Helen Heffernan, Chief of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, was in charge of the conference, 
and Bess Olson of Long Beach, cur- 
rently Director of SLAC, was coordin- 
ator of the group’s participation activ- 
ities. 

Two of the five clinics were on sub- 
jects of first class interest to librarians: 
“Controversial Issues Found in Lit- 
erature,” under chairmanship of 
Grace Dunkley of Bellflower; and 
“Literature for Youth,’ with Lois 
Fannin of Long Beach as chairman. 





SOUTHERN SECTION — 


In the six years since I came to 
SLAC 


ysuthern Section has grown from just 


lifornia and joined the 
nder three hundred members to just 
ver five hundred, or, if you wish to 
‘ even more statistical, from 287 to 
103. This, however, should not be a 
t.use for complacency, for there are at 
east twice that number of school 
librarians in the southern part of the 
state who are not yet members. I am 
increasingly hopeful, however, that 
this will not continue to be the case, 
that ultimately we will enroll every 
one of them, for I choose to believe 
that our remarkable growth is due, not 
just to an increase in the number of 
schools, but to the growth of greater 
interest among school librarians in 
the professional advancement of our 


organization and themselves, in the 
changes that have taken place and are 
taking place in the whole field of 
education, and to the ever increasing 
realization that if we are to survive, 


we must become involved. 


In a world where you can dine in 
Copenhagen and breakfast the next 
morning in Los Angeles, where a 2000 
mile per hour passenger plane is a 
feasible project, where many of the 


products of our technology are obso- 


lete before they come off the produc- 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ns ee ts 
ee ee a 


Frances MacEwan 


tion line, and where, to bring it closer 
to home, flexible scheduling and tele- 
vision in the classroom are already 
here, the ivory tower—to put it mildly 
—is out of date. It is more true than 


ever that “no man is an iland.” 


And so, it seems to me, it is essential 
for us to welcome involvement, to 
remain flexible, to embrace change— 
change for the better—, to preserve our 
balance and to remain undismayed. 
And to grow—not merely in numbers, 
which are meaningless alone—but in 
stature, as librarians, and as citizens 
of a wildly changing and wildly ex- 


citing world. 


Frances MacEwan 





NORTHERN SECTION — PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


We as school librarians are faced 
with the great challenges of the 60’s. 
The desire and need for elementary 
school libraries, new methods of sec- 
ondary teaching and implementation 
of the AASL Standards are just a few 
of the specific challenges that we face 
as school librarians in the coming 
school year of 1961-62. 

To facilitate development of ele- 
mentary school library service will call 
for us all to use the utmost initiative, 
imagination and cooperation in devel- 
oping new methods and techniques. 
This must be done because and in 
spite of the always present shortage of 
personnel and budget. 

As a profession we are required to 
keep pace with the rapid development 
of new methods in education. The 
school library must be prepared to 
adjust quickly to the challenges as 
they arise. The world today is running 
at a much faster pace than in the past. 
Society requires that education de- 
velop new techniques and methods in 
order to satisfy the demands of the 
future. As librarians we must be in 
the front ranks. I believe you would 
not want it otherwise. 

Implementation of the AASL Stand- 
ards will require constant effort to 
interpret, to emphasize the library as 
an educational force. All of us have 
the responsibility to speak up when- 
ever possible in support of the vital 
goals contained in the Standards. An 
adequate library and an effective 
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Warren B. Hicks 


school library program are basic re- 
quirements for quality education. As 
a nation we must have quality educa- 
tion to win our struggle with the East. 
With the intelligence, thinking ability 
and initiative of youth, our greatest 
natural resource, we must strive for 
the best in education. 


Achievement in meeting these spe- 
cific challenges and the many others 
will depend upon your participation 
and support. I earnestly solicit your 
help in making 1961-62 another ban- 
ner year. I have faith that as school 
librarians we can successfully meet 
the challenges of the future. 


Warren B. Hicks 





YEAR NUMBER TWO 


by Mildred M. Brackett 


[he major continuing function of 

e school library consultant service is 

sistance to school administrators and 
|.brarians in the solution of their 

oblems in planning and carrying 

it school library services. This 
«spect of the service is one that can be 
«xpected to increase rather than to 
diminish. 

Participation: in SLAC activities 
have occupied an important percent- 
age of time during the last year. Sev- 
eral section meetings and the State 
Conference were attended. Among the 
projects undertaken for SLAC were 
the official call letter for the State 
Conference, which involved participa- 
tion in planning the conference pro- 
gram. Recommendations of the Code 
Revision Committee were prepared 
and presented to the State Depart- 
ment of Education Legislation Com- 
mittee. 


Several bills introduced in the Lei- 
islature this year dealt with some 
aspect of school library services. Every 
effort was made to study each of these 
bills and to interpret for the Depart- 
ment Legislation Committee their 
effect on school library services, As a 
result, one bill, introduced by Assem- 
blyman Jack A. Beaver, was with- 
drawn and an Assembly Resolution 
(HR 195) introduced 


was for an 


Interim Committee study of the prob- 
lems relating to school library ser- 
vices. HR 195 was adopted, and has 
been referred to the Assembly Interim 


Miss Brackett is Consultant in School Library Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education. 
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“ 


Committee on Education, Sub-Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

“Building Library Services in the 
Modern High School” was the topic 
for one of the Section meetings at the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators State Confer- 
ence. A symposium program was 
planned and presented. 

One of the most enlightening ex- 
periences of the year was service on a 
CASSA Accreditation Program. The 
school librarian, when CASSA evalu- 
ation is scheduled, should make sure 
that an accurate picture of the library 
services is included in the report pre- 
pared by the school. This report, and 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
library as they are presented, will 
determine the interest of the visiting 
committee in the library. The evalua- 
tion instrument provided by the 
CASSA plan is just as good as the 
people preparing the school report 
make it. 


High points of the past few months 
have been the opportunity to attend 
the School Library Development Pro- 
ject Leadership Conference in Chi- 
cago, and the ALA Conference in 
Cleveland. That the importance of 
representation at ALA was recognized 
and the Consultant authorized to 
travel out of state indicates a new 
status for school librarianship in the 
State Department of Education. 

Plans for this year include a call 
letter for the 1962 SLAC State Con- 
ference, providing every assistance pos- 


Continued on page 28, column 2 





LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 


by Maurine Hardin 


Since the May issue of the Bulletin 
a Legislative Newsletter has informed 
you of the unhappy fate of school and 
public library legislation, much of 
which died in committee, failing to 
reach the floor for a vote. There is 
urgent need for those in each legis- 
lative district to better inform legis- 
lators of the immediate need to 
strengthen library services. 

Senate Bill 624 passed but was 
vetoed by Governor Brown. This bill, 
introduced by Senator Grunsky, called 
for “a new State Commission on 
Teacher Licensure to advise the State 
Board of Education on the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a system of 
professional licensure for the issuance 
and revocation of credentials.” Al- 
though CTA-sponsored, this bill was 
vetoed by the Governor “because I 


had been asked to do so by the State 
Board of Education, Dr. Roy Simpson, 
... the PTA and others.” 


Brightest item for librarians is 
House Resolution 195, calling for a 
study of school library services. This 
resolution, introduced by Assembly- 
man Jack Beaver, was approved and 
will be assigned to a committee for a 
two year interim study. 

The Education Code was amended 
to provide for mandatory changes at 
all grade levels, effective this school 
year. There were also permissive 
changes. Senate Bill 57 provides for a 
new credentials structure, as follows 
in summary: 

1. Reduces the number of creden- 
tials to five. 


Mrs. Hardin is Legislative Coordinator, SLAC. 


2. Defines ‘‘academic major” as ii: 


social or natural sciences, huv- 
manities, fine arts, mathematic; 
or any other major which th: 
State Board of Education dete- 
mines equivalent. 


. Requires elementary teachers to 


have a major and minor. 
Requires fifth year of training 
for elementary teachers to be 
completed within five years of 
first employment. 

Requires high school teachers 
to be assigned in field of major 
or minor. 


. Requires junior college teachers 


to have M.A. and teach in field 
of major. 


. Requires supervisors to have 


two years graduate work, five 
years teaching experience, and 
to supervise in the field in 
which they are authorized to 
teach. 

Requires administrators to have 
three years of graduate study, 
five years teaching experience, 
and an academic major. 


. Requires districts to report to 


the State Department of Edu- 
cation the number of teachers 
assigned outside their major or 
minor. 


. Provides procedure for persons 


of outstanding eminence to be 
certified without taking “pro- 
fessional” courses. 


. Provides that all credentials 


issued pursuant to this bill shall 
be good for life. 


Continued on page 28, column 2 





\ nung readers in California 
knw the first two books of 

th. series well—they’re 

stc:e adopted for supple- 
mentary reading in grades 

7 and 8. To complete the 


series and include 9th graders— 


READING ROUNDUP, Book 3 
Witty, Peterson, and Welsh 


offers a feast of good reading 


The richness and variety of this collection will lure your readers and 
hold their interest. Included are classics that have been favorites for many 
a year, modern selections that will be classics tomorrow. There are stories, 
poems, plays, biography . . . a complete novelette to introduce the novel 
form, a piece from Homer’s Odyssey to introduce the epic. The whole 
world is setting for the feast; famous authors and characters of all time 
are present. 


Superb illustrations, unusual organization of material, interpretive 
comments preceding each selection—all add to the reader’s enjoyment. 
And as he reads, he will improve his reading skills and increase his capa- 
city to appreciate good literature. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 





UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


by Frances Ray 


With this issue, the Bulletin starts 
its first year under the direction of an 
Editorial Board, created by action of 
the Association at Long Beach last 
spring. The board held its first meet- 
ing on September 22 in Daly City, and 
set up a plan of operation for the 
coming two years, Robert Muller of 
Daly City was selected by the group as 
chairman. Members by virtue of their 
office are Geraldine Ferring of San 
Francisco, State President; Mildred 
Brackett, State Consultant; and Fran- 
ces Ray, Editor. Appointed to the 
board were Mr. Muller, Jessie Boyd 
of Oakland, and Berna Simoncelli of 
San Francisco, a former editor of the 
Bulletin. 

Recognizing that editorial work on 
the current year was of necessity al- 
ready under way, the board contented 
itself with suggestions for additions 
and revisions of the plan for the use of 
a single theme for each issue and offers 
of assistance for obtaining copy for 
various phases of the themes chosen. 
The final issue of the year, however, 
is to be the first editorial blow toward 
using the magazine to further the 
School Library Development Project 
in California. This project is now 
under way as part of a subsidized 
national movement to implement 
national standards on a regional, state 
and local basis. 


In February, letters will be sent to 
all directors, coordinators, and super- 


Mrs. Ray is Elementary Librarian in the Palo Alto 
Unified School District and is also Editor of the 
Bulletin. 
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visors of libraries in cities, districts, 
and counties, asking reports on prog- 
ress toward implementation of stand- 
ards under impetus of the Develop- 
ment Project. The replies will be 
assembled into an article or series of 
articles to point the way to more 
thorough discussions next year on 
programs for progress, local consultant 
services, public relations and research 
methods, and the setting up of specific 
standards where needed to supplement 
the national statement. Response in 
terms of specific action on the local 
scene is desired in order to bring the 
project out of the theoretical plane 
into the realm of practical action. 
Other changes in the Bulletin will 


be or have been undertaken. At the 
November meeting of the State Execu- 
tive Board, it will be proposed that 
the name of the Bulletin be changed 
to California School Libraries. This 


name has been chosen and approved 


after several years of discussion, but 
the date for the changeover has not 


yet been set officially. 

Major change in the technical set-up 
of the magazine to give it greater con- 
tinuity was the appointment at Long 
Beach of a managing editor, Barbara 
Canady of Glendale. While the 
editorship of the magazine shifts annu- 
ally from northern to southern section, 
the technical production will remain 
in Miss Canady’s hands for at least 
two years. Chase Dane of Santa Mon- 
ica, this year’s associate editor, will 
be editor next year. 





P'TTSBURGH WINS 
JOHN COTTON DANA AWARD 

For Fern Davis of Pittsburg, the 
h.zh spot of the Cleveland ALA Con- 
vention in July was the 17th annual 
p:esentation of the John Cotton Dana 
\ward for effective public relations 
piograms. Pittsburg Unified School 
District was a winner, and the only 
school library so honored. 

Sponsored jointly by H. W. Wilson 
and the Public Relations Section of 
ALA, the contest is open to public, 
state, school, university, service, and 
special libraries. The scrapbook sub- 
mitted must be a record of a complete 
year, with samples of publicity used. 
Each item must be labeled as to pur- 
pose, cost, extent of distribution, and 
results of the publicity. 

Winning scrapbooks become the 
property of the John Cotton Dana 
Awards Committee, of which Mildred 
Hennessy is chairman. Award books 
may be borrowed upon application. 

Mrs. Davis, who is Director of Li- 
braries for Pittsburg Unified School 


District, is SLAC Chairman of Super- 
visors and Directors. 


Continued from page 18 
Conference were Martha Allison of 
Bakersfield, Lillian Altman of Sacra- 
mento, Mildred Brown of Riverside, 
Nancy Jouett of Los Angeles, Robert 
Muller of Daly City, and Edna Zie- 
bold of San Diego. Geraldine Ferring 
of San Francisco, President of SLAC, 


was present, as well as the official sec- 
tton representatives, Warren Hicks 


ELEMENTARY FILMSTRIP 


The filmstrip on .the elementary 
school library is moving forward. The 
meeting of the SLAC state committee 
with Miss Helen Heffernan in Feb- 
ruary established the objectives, pur- 
poses, and general framework for the 
filmstrip. Ideas, suggestions for con- 
tent, and type of pictures needed have 
been sent to the chairman by various 
committee members. Two partial-com- 
mittee meetings were held in August 
and September to develop a more spe- 
cific outline of content, arrange se- 
quence, and write the first draft of 
script. 

Pictures were taken in October by 
Mr. Bill Stabler, official photographer, 
Bureau of Audio-Visual and School 
Library Education, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, 
Bureau of Elementary Education, and 
Miss Mildred Brackett, Consultant in 
School Library Education, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual and School Library Edu- 
cation. 

The committee is planning to meet 
as a whole for a work day preceding 
the SLAC state conference in Oakland 
in April. 


Mrs. Davis is Coordinator of Libraries, Santa Barbara 
County Schools. 


of Berkeley and Grace Dunkley of 


Bellflower. State Librarian Carma 
Leigh, State Library Consultant Mil- 
dred Brackett, and Director Leslie 
Janke of San Jose State College of 
Librarianship were also present. Ella- 
nora Kramer, California Chairman of 
the Project, presided, with assistance 
from Mildred Frary, AASL Regional 
Chairman. 





THE NORTHERN SECTION 


SANTA ROSA MEETING 


Book exhibits and interest level dis- 
cussions held the spotlight at the 
morning session of the Northern Sec- 
tion meeting at Santa Rosa Junior 
College on October seventh. Five sep- 
arate exhibits offered opportunity to 
see new books of all kinds on levels 
from kindergarten to grade fourteen. 
Meantime a continuous demonstration 
was in progress to show the new pro- 
cess for easy application of plastic 
jackets. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. Mar- 
nell Hillman of Santa Clara was ap- 
pointed treasurer to replace Harlow 
Clark of Sacramento, whose resigna- 
tion was made necessary by the new 
regulations governing county educa- 
tion department directors. Miss Edith 
Titcomb, sponsor of the Student Li- 
brary Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, reported on a meeting of the 
executive board of the association, at 
which plans for their annual confer- 
ence were made. 

A recommendation was approved 
that the State Executive Board of 
SLAC be asked to consider participa- 
tion in the state Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association annual conference. 
At present members of the Northern 
Section only attend such meetings as 
guests. 

Lively discussions were held in the 
group meetings during the latter part 
of the morning. County librarians 
were concerned with current fiscal 
problems. The junior college librari- 
ans discussed problems of internal 
administration. Curriculum librarians 
had a working session on methods of 
handling materials for establishing 
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depository collections and setting up 
programs for their use. The junicr 
high school people took as their sub- 
ject the use of periodicals. The senior 
high school people considered the 
problems of expanding enrollmeni:, 
that bulge of post-war growth now 
rolling into high school age. 

Centralized cataloging held the at- 
tention of directors and supervisors. 
Attention was called to the comple- 
tion by Mary Virginia Gaver, of 
Rutgers University, of Phase One of 
the study of “Effectiveness of Central- 
ized Library Service in Elementary 
Schools.” The report has not yet been 
published, and only one copy is 
known to exist in California, at the 
State Library. It was suggested that a 
digest of this work should be made 
available on a general circulation basis 
pending its publication. 

Robert L. Beloof, University of Cal- 
ifornia Associate Professor of Speech, 
talked on “The Humor of James 
Thurber” at the luncheon session. 

Attention was called to the im- 
portance for librarians of the AVEAC 
meeting on February third in Fresno, 
when Charles Gibson will discuss 
“Implication of Instruction for Build- 
ing Facilities.” Mr. Gibson is Chief 
of the Bureau of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, California State Department of 
Education. 


IN MEMORIAM 
MABEL GILLIS 
September 6, 1961 





THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
by Chase Dane 


Che 


ithern Section held its first meeting 


Advisory Council of the 


the new school year at the home of 

! esident Frances MacEwan in Sunset 
ach on Saturday, September 9. In 
all-day session, relieved by a de- 
ious luncheon served by the hostess, 
lie Council completed a number of 


arious business items. 


After a discussion of various ways 
in which the budget could be submit- 
ted to the membership, it was agreed 
that the budget would be made avail- 
able for distribution to members at 
the first meeting in the Fall. Thus for 
the first time the membership at large 
will have an opportunity to study the 
budget before it is adopted. The 
Council adso considered the advisabil- 
ity of publishing the Advisory Council 
minutes, and agreed that a summary 
of the minutes should be made avail- 
able to members at the beginning of 
each general business meeting. 


President MacEwan pointed out 
that the question of altering the fiscal 
year to conform with that of CLA 
must be brought before the member- 
ship at its October meeting at Los 
\ngeles Harbor College. This will be 
necessary in order to report the result 
to the State Executive Board for in- 
clusion in the State Constitution 


revision. After several viewpoints were 
presented, the Council decided to go 
on record favoring the change of the 
issociation year to coincide with the 


calendar year. The Southern Section 
membership will be informed of this 
decision. 

The Council agreed that special rec- 
ognition should be given to three 
outstanding Southern Section mem- 
bers who have recently retired from 
active school library work: Elizabeth 
Neal, Eva Andrews, and Margaret 


Jackson. A note of appreciation hon- 
oring each of these librarians will 
appear in the Bulletin. 


The importance of supporting the 
new ALA Standards for School Li- 
brary Service was recognized by the 
Council, which voted to contribute 
$250.00 to the State Committee for 
California for the School Library De- 
velopment Project. 

Plans for group meetings for the 
coming year are well under way. Lil- 
lian Watkins, Chairman of the Super- 
visors and Coordinators group, reports 
that among the problems which the 
group plans to tackle during the com- 
ing year is that of selecting audio- 
visual materials related to children’s 
literature. A wealth of filmstrips and 
recordings to be used with children’s 
books has recently appeared on the 
market. The S&C group hopes to 
develop a set of criteria which can be 
used in evaluating this type of mate- 
rial. The group also hopes to study 
the feasibility of preparing an ap- 
proved list of library materials to use 
with the American Heritage Project. 





ELIZABETH NEAL RETIRES 


by Margaret F. Glassey 

The news of the resignation of Eliz- 
abeth Neal, formerly Librarian of 
Compton City College, was received 
by her many associates and fellow 
librarians in SLAC with great regret. 


Miss Neal’s loyalty and constant 
service to the Association over many 
years is shown by the number of res- 
ponsible offices she has held in both 
Section and State. As State president, 
her courageous and far-seeing leader- 
ship did much to unify and develop 
the organization in the formative 
years directly after the merger of the 
two sections. She was one of the four 
appointed members of the State Com- 
mittee, which under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Education com- 
piled the California State Survey of 
Secondary School Libraries in 1936— 
the first survey of its kind to be made. 
In 1940, at the request of the office of 
Relations With Schools of the Univer- 
sity of California, she edited the bro- 
chure entitled “Practices and Proced- 
ures For Small School Libraries,” a 
manual which is still being used by 
this office to assist in raising the stand- 
ards of library service in small schools. 

Miss Neal has also made an exten- 
sive contribution to the improving of 
standards in her own special junior 
college library level, as Chairman of 
the Standards Committee for the 
Junior College Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1957, Since 
1956 she has served on the Manual 
Revision Committee of SLAC. 

Miss Neal’s almost perfect record of 


Miss Glassey retired recently from the Los Angeles 
City School District. 
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attendance at all important Section, 
State and ALA meetings and confer- 
ences over the past twenty-five or more 
years, often under severe physical 
handicaps, proves her unselfish interest 
in the welfare of SLAC and school 
library work in California. As she 
leaves active work in this field to enter 
another area of library endeavor, we 
can only express the sincere apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the inspira- 
tion of her example and for the rich 
legacy she has bequeathed us of Pro- 
fessional accomplishment. Our best 
wishes to you, Elizabeth, for many 
successful and rewarding years ahead! 


YEAR NUMBER TWO 

Continued from page 21 
sible to the California School Library 
Development Project, and furthering 
all of the many worthwhile SLAC 
endeavors that will emerge as the 
school year gets underway. Suggestions 
and requests for service from members 
of SLAC are most welcome. The time 
of one consultant may not be sufficient 
for everything that is needed, but an 
ever-present problem is to keep 
abreast of the current situation and to 
define the most important issues. 
Every school librarian can help. 


LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 
Continued from page 22 

Permissive changes in the Education 
Code include state aid for Educational 
TV, with a TV commission to coordin- 
ate. Also permitted is the sale or giving 
away of unwanted textbooks for useful 
purposes. 





Announcing . 23 


Lippincott ee Library Bindings 


B eginning with the Fall juvenile list of 1961, 
Lippincott will publish a selected group of titles 
in a binding specially designed for school and 
public libraries, in addition to the regular book- 
store binding. The LLB format features: 


¢ Stain-resistant, °® Open joints except 
washable pyroxylin for titles with print- 
cloth ed linings 


© Top grade binders 
© Side-sewing through board 
strong reinforcing e New titles have 
joint muslin printed covers 


The first new titles featuring the \iB design are: 


MINCE PIE AND MISTLETOE by PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Origin of Amer- 


ican Christmas traditions. Illus. by Harold Berson. Grades 1-6. Reg. 
Ed. $2.95 LLB $3.50 


HAPPY NEW YEAR by YEN LIANG. Chinese New Year. Illus. by author. 
Grades K-3. Reg. Ed. $2.95 LLB $3.50 


MERCY PERCY by SUZANNE GLEAVES and LAEL WERTENBAKER. 


A boy’s country day. Illus. by Jane Miller. Grades 1-2, Reg. Ed. $2.95 
LLB $3.75 


GROCOCO: 4 French Crow by MIREILLE and ARTHUR MAROKVIA. An 


unusual pet. Illus. by Artur Marokvia. Grades 1-3. Reg. Ed. $3.50 
LLB $3.95 


WORDS INSIDE WORDS by MICHAEL SAGE. Finding the OWL in 


BOWL. Illus. by Arnold Spilka. Grades 4-6. Reg. Ed. $2.95 
LLB $3.50 


Send for new, free catalogs of books 
for 1) Elementary and Junior High 
and 2) High Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY E. Wash. Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


FIRST FRUITS, UCLA 

Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Dean of 
UCLA’s new School of Library Ser- 
vice, reports that three of the first 
graduating class have entered the 
school library field: Shirley Bosen at 
Lowell High in Whittier, Marilyn 
Walker at Madison Elementary in 
Santa Monica, and Mary Haag in El 
Segundo schools. 


WORKSHOP AND A NEW 
COURSE, UC 

On April 7, 1962, a symposium on 
“Services to Children and Young 
People” will be presented at UC 
(Berkeley) by the university’s School 
of Librarianship and the Association 
of Children’s Librarians of Northern 
California. 

“Analysis of Imaginative Literature 
for Children,” Librarianship 210, is 
being offered at UC for the first time 
this fall. To accommodate interested 
librarians, the course will be offered 
regularly in the evenings during the 
fall semester and in the first summer 
session. 


ACTING DEAN AT 
IMMACULATE HEART 

During the next two years, while 
Sister Lucille, I.LH.M., is on leave to 
study at Columbia University’s School 
of Library Service, Mary Jane Ryan 
will be Acting Dean of the School of 
Library Science, Immaculate Heart 
College. 


SAY IT ISN’T SO 
If Anna Mary Lowry of San Lean- 
dro is getting too many letters and 
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Chrysta Richards of Stockton too few, 
it is all because THE BULLETIN last 
May listed them as holding each 
other’s jobs in Northern Section of 
SLAC.Mrs. Lowrey is vice-presideit 
of the section and Miss Richards ‘s 
secretary. To further confuse the NS 
picture, Warren Hicks, President of 
the section, left his position at Lodi 
High Schoo] during the summer and 
is now with the Berkeley Unified 
School District. Librarians at Lodi 
High will be Gerald Murphy and 
Margaret Carr, at East and West 
Campus respectively. 


BUSY, BUSY 
Jessie Boyd, Oakland’s Director of 
Libraries and AASL’s representative 
on the ALA Council, attended ALA 
convention in Cleveland last summer. 
Genevra Willey and Rosalind Mosier, 


of her staff, were instructors at a 
summer workshop for Oakland teach- 
ers. When the doors of the new Sky- 
line High opened, new librarian Erma 
Robinson was ready with a complete 
book collection, cataloged and _pro- 
cessed. The 1960-61 annual report in- 
dicated that the technical division, 
which has recently moved to new 
quarters, had, during the year dupli- 
cated and filed in the elementary 
schools of the city 107,101 catalog 
cards. 


SISTER MARY ALMA 
HONORED 
The Silver Book Award of the Li- 
brary Binding Institute was presented 
to Sister Mary Alma, Director of the 
Librarianship Credential Program of 





University of San Francisco at the 
tember meeting of the University 

2 ulty. The award was voted at a 
ional meeting of the Institute in 
ognition of Sister Alma’s leadership 
organizing libraries in schools 
ere no libraries existed and for the 
iblishment of the Library School at 

university. 


CASSA CONFERENCE 
Jf special interest to librarians is 
fact that secondary school ad- 
\inistrators of California devoted a 
tion of their annual conference in 
San Diego last March to the school 
library. With Mildred Brackett, State 
Consultant, as chairman, four aspects 
of the high school library were con- 
sidered. Mrs. Tatiana Keatinge, of 
UCLA’s new School of Library Ser- 
vices, discussed professional prepara- 
tion for school librarianship in the 
modern high school. A_ principal, 
James M. Loughridge of Folsom, des- 
cribed the way in which a medium 
sized high school has built its library 
program. Ronald Hunt of San Diego 
County, presented a paper on the high 
school library’s use of community edu- 
cational resources. Elizabeth Williams 
of Los Angeles discussed the implica- 
tions of the new ALA standards for 
California high schools. 


NEW COUNCIL FORMED 

Recently formed to promote interest 
in books for young people, is the 
Southern California Council on 
Children’s Literature. Council mem- 
bers represent school and public 1li- 
braries, boards of education, PTA and 
other interested groups. During Na- 
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tional Children’s Book Week, a pro- 
gram will be held at Los Angeles State 
College to present awards to Southern 
California authors and illustrators. It 
is scheduled for November eighteenth, 
and the afternoon program will be 
followed by the first annual awards 
banquet. Information about programs 
or tickets for the banquet ($3.75) may 
be obtained from Mrs. Dorothy C. 
McKenzie, chairman of the Council 
and member of the English Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles State College, 5151 
State College Drive, Los Angeles 32. 


EVA ANDREWS RECEIVES 
AWARD 


In June Los Angeles County Super- 
visor Kenneth Hahn presented Eva 
Andrews with an award in honor of 
her retirement from George Washing- 
ton High School in Los Angeles. The 
award was made to Miss Andrews in 
recognition of her long and devoted 
service to young people as a teacher 
and librarian. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 
FRESNO: Frances Hedgpeth re- 
places Ernestine Dohrer, now Mrs. 
Harry Lewis of Denver. 


STOCKTON: Hilda Black goes 
from Alameda county to Stagg High; 
Doris Blick takes the place at Fre- 
mont Junior High vacated by Ester 
Lipsey; Lorraine Campbell is the new 
librarian at Hamilton Junior High, 
and David King is reference librarian 
at Stockton College. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES: William 
Stanley is at Modesto and John Dooley 
at San Leandro’s new Southern Ala- 
meda County JC. 





WHAT’S NEW? 


A Bibliography of current and choice items of interest to librarians 


by Shirley Hopkinson 


Andriot, John L. Guide to Popular 
U.S. Government Publications. Ar- 
lington, Va., Documents Index, 
1960. Subject list of free and inex- 
pensive periodicals, pamphlets, maps, 
and audio-visual aids, many suitable 
for school libraries. 

DeBernardis, Amo. The Use of In- 
Materials. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 


struction 


Includes information on selection, 


use of printed, visual, projected, 
auditory aids, community resources, 
and lists of sources. 

Eakin, Mary L. and Merritt, Eleanor. 
Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades. 2d ed. Chicago, ALA, 1961. 
New edition of standard tool 
books for kindergarten 
through grade three. Geared to 
curriculum, gives reading levels. 


indexes 


Lowrie, Jean Elizabeth. Elementary 
School Libraries. New York, Scare- 
crow Press, 1961. 

Presents philosophy, services pro- 
gram, curriculum enrichment, read- 
ing guidance, library instruction, re- 
lations with administration and 
community. 


Montana State University. The School 
Library: An Instructional Materials 
Center. Missoula, Mont., 1961. 
Material prepared by workshop par- 
ticipants, quality varies, Some very 
helpful information on problems, 
teaching use of library, organiza- 
tion, guidance. 


National Education Association. Mag 


azines in the Classroom. Washing. 
ton, D. C., 1960. 
Although intended primarily for 
the classroom teacher, this pamphlet 
will be of great importance to the 
school librarian. 


Pargeter, Philip S. The Reproduction 


of Catalogue Cards. London, Lié 
brary Association, 1960. 
Of special interest to district li 
brarians engaged in centralized cat 
aloging. Discusses and evaluates all 
types of duplicating equipment, con- 
cisely but adequately. 


Pepe, Thomas J. Free and Inexpensive 


Educational Aids. New York, Dover, 
1960. 


Subject classified listing of over 1500 
items, evaluated by author and by 


teachers, Source and grade level in: | 
cluded. 


Rufsvold, Margaret and Guss, Carolyn, 


Guides to Newer Educational Me- 
dia. Chicago, ALA, 1961. 


Describes and evaluates lists, cuta- 
logs, periodicals, organizations 
which provide information on aud- 
io-visual media. Subject, author, and 
title indexes. 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews: 


1956-1960. Chicago, ALA, 1961. 
Reprints in one volume, reviews of 
reference works originally appear- 


ing in Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 


Dr. Hopkinson is Assistant Professor of Library Ser- 
vice, San Jose State College. She is also Assistant Ed- 
itor of The Bulletin. 
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For every classroom—grades 3 to 6— 


the colorful, complete 
GOLDEN REFERENCE PROGRAM 
in Goldencraft Binding 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The famous 8-volume set, newly revised 
for 1961. Full-color illustrations. 
Net price $39.50 


Revised 1961 Edition 
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THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS < 

OF THE WORLD “ 

Six volumes, fully indexed, illustrated in 3 

color on every page. Will make “looking << 

it up” fun! Net price $14.95 4 

< 
3 
2 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY 4 
OF KNOWLEDGE 2 

A new topical reference set about people, 2 
places and things which the 3rd-to-6th- of 
grader has heard about, and is interested 3 
3 
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in. With full-color illustrations and com- 
plete index. 16 volumes. Net price $29.95 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
A needed and wanted dictionary reference 
set: more than 10,000 easy-to-read defini- 
tions, 3,000 full-color pictures, pronunci- 
ation guide. Six volumes. Net price $11.25 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding 
GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Univ. of Michigan Lib. 
Gen. Lib. Order Dept. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


'T TAKES aMhOK:, 


eee oe 


iy. COED 


.HIGH QUALITY LIBRARY BINDING IS NOT AN ACCIDENT? 
IT IS THE RESULT OF THE COMBINED EFFORT OF OUR 


SPECIALIZED CUSTOM MACHINERY, SKILLED 
PROCEDURE, ..... KEEN AWARENESS OF YOUR HIGH 


STANDARDS, .... AND ABOVE ALL, THE MAIN FACTOR 
THAT MAKES "PLB" CLICK, .... 


OUR "107 HANDS", PLUS ONE, ,. YOURS. THANKS! 


Write or phone Richmond 9-1328. Our representative will call “~ 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. + LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 





